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. HART & SON, 


Violin Dealers and Makers, 
and Experts in Old Violins, 


; 28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. HART & SON are widely known throughout the world as dealers in the 
violins of the old masters of Cremona and other famous schools, and their opinion as 
judges is accepted as final. Their collection of violins, violas and violoncellds is indis- 

putably the richest and most varied in the world. 


If intending purchasers will communicate with them, and give an idea of the class 
of instrument they seek, every information will be furnished by return. 
‘The Violin, Its Famous Makers and their Imitators,’ by 
the late Mr. George Hart, is recognized in England, 
France and America as the standard work on the sub-.- 
ject, and is invariably referred to in all legal disputes 
concerning the authenticity of violins. 
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While Hart & Son havea unique collection of such famous instruments as those of 
Stradivari, the Amati, Ruggeri, Carlo Bergonzi, G. B. Guadagnini, Landolfi, and the Gag- 
liano family, they have taken special pains to acquire a large number of violins by Italian 
* and other European makers, which, while more moderate in price, cannot fail to give satis- 
faction, especially in the matter of tone, both to the professional and the amateur. These 
instruments are steadily appreciating in value, and in a few years will not be obtainable at 
double their present price. A protection to buyers is found i in the fact that the guarantee of 
Hart & Son as to the genuineness of any instrument is considered indisputable throughout 
: Europe and the United States. 


THREE PLATES. 
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THE ARGYLL GALLERY. _ ' 
Messrs. GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 


fine Art Luctioneers, 
HOLD EVERY MONTH A SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF 


Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 
% DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 


Partictlars of which can be obtained on application. 








TERMS—tTen per cent. on the price realized. 
Gple charge if not sold, Two Shillings and Sixpence per instrument. 


Valuable Instruments can be included in this Sale if received promptly. 


GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., | 
7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. 








NEw CREMONA VIOLINS 


Also New Cremona Violas and Violoncellos 
(SEIFERT & GROSSMANN). 


PRICES from £12 10 O. 





The New Cremona Instruments are, immediately after construction, 
perfectly equivalent to those by the most eminent Italian masters, and excel, 
above all, by their extraordinarily easy touch, and their equable, soft, great 
and generous tone. These excellent qualities of theirs are never lost, and we 
therefore guarantee fully the durability of their tone, provided nothing be 
changed Saovcind in their acoustic proportions. 





NEW CATALOGUE READY; sent post free on application. 





Sotk REPRESENTATIVES: 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 54, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 
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| seamed ide its first appearance ¢ he 
Art of the Month. piano), geo: first appearan it «th 


Steinway on October 30th. Theit 

playing of Volkmar Andreae Trio in F 

t of M. Ysaye ecitals - ; " 12 rt} aE ee 

last OF WM. SAVE S olin recitals ninor, and that of RK. H. Walthew’s in G, 
ittracted another large aud to Wueens pave evidence that their talents are worthy 
Halli on Nov. Un. With I isual habit of Though their tone produc tion is not of 





treating us to son ' early violin ufficient power to attack the forceful passages, 
music, M. Ysaye opene programme witha yet, on the other hand, their softer and 
Sonata by Geminiani, mposer who resided oan other playing reflects intelligent and 
n England in Handel’s time, and had the © artist, perception. 

honour, it appears, of having been accom- \t the second concert of the Classical 
panied by the composer of the Messiah’ (Concert Society on October 28th at Bechstein 
at a Court concert. This was followed by a Hall, tl Klingler Quartet (Karl Klingler 
Sonata fot SW VION by th ter, = which — Joseph Ry wkaind, Fridolin Klingler, _and 
M. Ysaye, employed the organ as wellas the ‘Arthur Williams), which was founded by 
pianotoaccompany him and M. Edouard Deru, Mr, Karl Klingler, the first violin, who fo1 
who played the second violin p \ similar many years was a colleague of Dr. Joachim, 
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experiment wa uso mat n Vieuxtemps He played on th famous Strad_ that 
familiar Concerto in D minor, organ and harp belonged to Dr. Joachim, and has _ been 
being added to the usual pianoforte accom bequeathed to him for his use during his 
paniment. lhe result was satisfa ie lifetime. Che programme msisted of 
colour and combination of the three instr Schumann's String Quartet in A _ minor, 
nents approaching more nearly to Mozart's Quartet for pianoforte and strings, 
f an orchestra, and removing much of the and Beethoven’s String Quartet in E flat 
prevailing objection to the unsustained back- major, Op. 74. The performance of these 


ground of the pianoforte in concerto playing. made a distinct impression, as_ the quartet 
lie 


High praise is due to those who took part possess all the qualifications for the artistic 


for the ensemble w admirabl interpretation of chamber music, as, in 
namely, to Mr. Frederick B. Kiddle (organ), addition to irreproachable technique, theit 
Mm Alfred Kastner (harp), and Mr. Théophile playing is marked by fine balance and quality 
Ysaye (piano), the lafter accompanying the of tone, not partic ularly powerful, but remark 
other items of the recital M. Ysaye was able for its refinement and delicacy, and a 
most heartily applauded and was recalled sympathetic and harmonious ensemble In 
nnumerable times fact, in saying that this quartet must rank 
\ new trio, the ‘Albion Trio,’ consisting with the famous quartets like the Joachim, 
of Miss Dorothea Walenn (violin), Miss Brussels, and St. Petersburg, is to accord 
Gertrude Ess (‘cello), and Louise Aumonier — theny high praise. 
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THE CREMONA. 


lon Trio (Mme. Amina Goodwin 
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an Hall commenced nother series t 


1d once more proved 
and artistic work that 
ind refined musician 
io in B flat: (Op. 97) 
nanner that showed the 
ul existed between the 


ith the result that 


mity | beautiful 
its pathetic not of 
xpressed, and the 
th Vi played with 
‘ It > t} 
\ Teac inember ol 
o play los The 
\ ) t¢ 1 
¢ ul 
raz yt 1) } 
ph I e! 1 
il on O bet 
i wa heard in Nil 
nata for olin ane 
ning Mr. Beel at the 
position is clever, 
ween { in 1 meni 
a n xcellei 


el tn piayin 
I f \ 1 re il 
to ti > SI 
i ul n \ 
) Linh) na 
l refined l 
a. performance ol 


merits of her playing 
execution was com- 
» was deficient in warmth 
HY Ss to be 


bled Miss Hall to win 
eputation that is hers 
r, more delicate, and 
il both the technical 
well as the intellectual 
playing of the mature 


rst two movements ol 


Goldmark’s beautiful Concerto in A minor that 


these characteristics were evident. The soft 


singing’ tones which poured from Miss Hall's 
violin were iderful for their liquid purity 
and resonant quality, while her subtle sense 


of tone colour enabled one to realise the 
peculiar charm of the music she was playing 
Schubert’s duet for violin and piano, in which 


Vliss Hall w ioined by Miss Louie Basche, 


was also given good interpretation, Her 
other numbers included Schubert’s ‘ Moment 
4 : Rares 

Musical,’ an aria of Franz Ries, and Fiocco’s 


Minuet and Allegro. 
Miss Foster-Salmond and Mr. Otto Meyer, 


both we think new comers, combined in a 
vocal and violin recital at Afolian Hall on 
October 16th. ‘ Elizabeth’s Prayer,’ from 
lannhduser,’ which opened the programme, 
howed the former’s capabilities. 
Mr. O Mever, the violinist, while taking 
) cal | te rpre tat | ric 
l u t attent the tt his 
inst ient rhe I ing nt 
nati but his ipabl vccount of 
popular Concerto in .D muinot 
did y n hearty applause 

i { e | n Lcle neert ol 


You ¢ orcl tra), | 
i H rhe [sre\ r, OFganist yf ( ucestel 
Cathedra Phe ire no highly loured 
ictut t rathe licate black and white 
ketches, in which the composer attempts to 
ive us his idea « we and youth The first 
an legretto gra o in the form of a 
iuet Here the old age described is 
ertainly not th oreen l ag xf which 


Dryden speaks, nor is it ‘the lean and slippered 
pantaloon’ of Shakespeare’s sixth age, but 
rather that of a ‘gentleman of the old school 
| by Austin Dobson, a_ benevolent 
ndividual of the Mr. Pickwick order, genial 
ta little garrulous. In his ‘ Youth,’ which 
in the form of a Gigue, tl omposer gives 


ho would hardly care to 


4 ? 
] e( 


us a picture of 


drink delight of battle with his peers, but 


ither a youth of good intentions, slightly 


onventional, and eminently respectable, with 


1 dash of pessimism in a nature that at length 
wakes up to the ponsibilities of life. 


Though there was again much that was 
y attractive in the programme at the 
Promenade Concert on October 13th, the 
item most particularly interesting to musicians 
vas the first performance of W. H. Bell’s 
Prelude ‘Agamemnon.’ ‘The few works 


already heard by this young composer have 
been of sufficient value to establish him a 
one whose career was worth watching. How- 
ever, \ Bell had dipped his pen deep in 









































the ink of melancholy after the manner 


of his less y Ited s€ Ih W at the expen e ot 
is own spontaneous freshness. This objecti 
wuld not be raised were the expression of 


this universal mood th my oser’s and n 
Strauss’s. Hitherto our young musician | 
iped the destructive influence of the great 
German, but or this occasion it wa 
narked in both the music and instrumental 


to mention 


treatment that we feel called up 


There is no denying t! ower of Mr. 


Bell’s instrumentation, but e e the 
tendency t ) empl the bra the exclusion 
Ir every »the wour i the orchestra. In 
hort, ‘Agameninon’ is a work that, while 
Making no progress the ( ym pose r’s re 

putation, at leas ubstantiates that already 


ned 

Che first of two recitals was given by Mr. 
\lbert Spalding on October 13th at Bechstein 
Hall. This young violinist, who has n 


heard here for some littl me, has returned 
with a greater breadth of tone and a mor 
ile styl His playi hich was alway 
listinguished by grace and refinement no} 
ee from a certain over-sensitiveness Ww 
marked it before. His is attractive 
because of if uave, mu | quality, and | 
He deserves 
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‘ATATICE nl lor was made on 
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October 20th, at Bechstein Hall, of Marth 
larcelli, aged 13. who comes from Roubaix, 
in Northern France, and who has studied 


with her father, a pupil of Ys ; St ts 


questio tr it iS a wise policy to expk 


children of this age while then ental and 
physical powers are naturally immature. 
Furthermore, it would bs ‘asonable to 
‘xpect that so young a player could do justice 
le works like Max Bruc rs ¢ oncert« i] I 
ind Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in A. To criticise 

riously a chil performance of such musi 
ould be as futile as dissecting a grac i id 
delicate flower for mere amusement. if 
this little French child has been we ‘ ht 
vas evident by the way she executed Max 
Bruch’s Concerto, in which she was accom 
panied by her mother ime, -Marcelli 
Moreover, that she is naturally gifted, and 
possess 1 musical nperament, was clea 
by her sitive tone and pathy wit! 


The new series of Symphony Concerts by 
the QOueen’: Hall 
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128 THE CREMONA. 


Mr. Richard Epstein, was in many réspects 


attractive, as her tone, though small, is sweet 


and sensitive, and, by the way she expressed 
the Andante’ of Lalo’s work; she evidently 
has a musical temperament 


It is quite a number of years since Mr. 
Hans Brousil, the well known ‘cellist and 
ofessor of the Guildhall School ef Music, 
was last heard in public, and his appearance 
mn October 2ot! the Bechstein-Hall was 
all the more welcome, since the concert of 
chamber music given was for his special 
benefit. Mr. Brousil, besides being heard in 
two .effective solos, was also joined jby Miss 
Fanny Davies and Mme. Martie Soldat in 
Brahms’ Trio in B major for piano and strings 
and the Beethoven Trio in G major. Miss 
Davies played three charming ‘ Harpsichord 
mt immaculate style, while 
of the Intro- 

Vieuxtemps’ 
be a violinist 


I 


Piec in her own 
interpretation 
Kondo = from 


Concerto in G showed her to 


Mme. Soldat’s 
iuction and 
who recognises the manner of reflecting the 
true atmosphere of the music she is playing. 


Vliss Gwendolen Griffit a young ‘cellist 
wl rave a recital at €olian Hall on 
October 22nd, set herself a task in choosing 
Brahms’ Sonata in E minor wherewith to 
open her programme. In this item she was 
associated with her sister, Miss Katie Griffiths, 


who should be commended for her capabl 
account of the piano part. The ‘cellist was 
able to give ample proof of her sincerity as 
an artist. This shows itself at present chiefly 
in less vigorous moments 

An artist must be certain of his popularity 
ere he could set forth such a strong classical 
scheme as that of M.*Ysaye’s programme at 
QOueen’s Hall on October. 21st afternoon. 
With the exception of the last item, none of 
the composers represented saw the dawn of 
the nineteenth century. They would have to 
be particularly dry bones, however, that the 
famous Belgian violinist could not fill with 
life and blood. We have violinists of the 
first rank who fully express the power and 
nobility of these early masters, but few who 
can invest them with the sentiment and 
poetry of modern artistic thought. M. Ysaye 
has a particular love for Handel, doubtless 
because his broad phrases give him such 
opportunities for variety of colour and 
imagination. Hence this composer’s Sonata 
in G minor, which opened the recital, at once 
held the attention, Nor is M, Ysaye less at 
home in the sunny atmosphere of Mozart, 
and the latter’s Concerto in G major was an 
artistic achievement of the highest order. 
The violinist revelled in the beauties of this 
graceful work. His wonderful phrasing was 


again a delight. The fine contrasts in the last 
movement—moments grave and moments 
gay, like kisses amid the laughter—were 
beautifully exposed. When M. Ysaye under- 
takes to give the best that is in him one can 
only listen and wonder. Another treat for all 
resent was the Bach-like Chaconne of 
I. A. Vitali, which was played with organ 
accompaniment. his instrument makes a 
particularly appropriate background to M. 
Ysaye’s art M. Théophile Ysaye, was 
responsible for the piano accompaniments 
throughout. The programme closed with 
Max Bruch’s Second Concerto in D minor, in 
which M. Ysaye showed his ability to be as 
sensational as any one could wish when the 
music calls for a display of virtuosity. 

The ‘ Joachim Committee’ has become the 
‘Classical Concert Society,’ and has put forth 
i scheme for eight concerts to be given before 
Christmas. On three occasions the ‘ Klingler 
Quartet,’ from Berlin, is. to perform, and on 
four Herr Haussmann, the famous violon- 
cellist of Joachim’s party, will be here. The 
ope ning concert of the series was given at 
Bechstein Hall on October 21st, and its 
programme was the most characteristic and 
emarkable of any of those announced. Two 
numbers from Bach's ‘ Musikalische Opfer.’ 
Everybody has heard how the great Bach, in 
the evening of his life, condescended to visit 
the Great Frederick at Potsdam. They were 
playing, as usual, after dinner, when a 
message was brought to the King. ‘ Gentle- 
men!’ he said, laying down his flute, ‘old 
Bach is come!’ A subject, composed by .the 
royal pen, was given to’ Bach on which to 
improvise such an unheard piece of difficulty 
as a fugue in six parts. lhe great musician 
executed this and much else besides, and, 
later, he made the royal theme the ground- 
work of a dozen pieces which he printed and 
presented to Frederick as. his ‘ Musical 
Offering.’ (It was one of the very few of his 
works that Bach saw in print.) Among these 
were a careful and concentrated six-part 
fugue for clavier, and a sonata for clavier, 
violin, and flute, in the second movement of 
which the King’s theme is used as a ‘cento 
fermo.’ Beethoven’s delightful Sonata for 
pianoforte and violin in G followed. The 
concert was concluded with a piece equal in 
splendid beauty to that of Bach—the Quintet 
by Mozart for pianoforte and wind. It was 
this quintet of which Mozart wrote to his 
father, ‘I myself consider it the best thing I 
ever wrote in my life. The beauty of the 
music does not depend so much upon the 
actual enchantment of the melodies employed 
in it as upon the harmony of sound obtained 























Professional Cards. 

We hope to make a special feature in ow 
Advertisement Columns of Notices 
Professionals, 

Our vate 1: 
issue. 


Masters ind Teachers. 
Od. per & inch, single column, per 





LESSONS IN TOWN DAILY. 


ARTHUR BROADLEY, 


Solo Violoncellist, for 


sddeviiixs Concerts and Lessons, 
‘* Ben Rhydding, 
19, Highlands Gardens, 
Il fo i, Essex. 


Mr. Basil Marlo, 


TEACHER OF 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
. . AND SINGING 


Pupil of, and recommended by Commendatore 
FEDERICO BLASCO, Milan, Italy. 











STUDIO- 
BROADWOOD’S,CONDUIT STREET, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 





‘*4 remarkable utterance.”’ 
‘* The expression of a Soul. 


‘ Mrs. Williams uses in her Sonnets the Shakesperian 
form with the final couplet.” 


and 
Sonnets 


by 
Antonia MR. Williams, 


E. A. Cubitt. 


GOngs 


Pictured by 


Second Edition, with additions. 


PRICE 3/6 NETT—POST FREE. 


To be obtained of The Sanctuary Press, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane; E.C. 
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VIOLINS 


BY 
ALL BEST MAKERS 








Supplied upon CREDIT TERMS, 
INDSOR’ -) CREDIT SUPPLY SYSTEM 


has been a bo mn to thous sands of Musicians in every part 
of the British Isles, for by its means they hav een able to buy 
a good instrument of Po! tat how make, and to securé a position 
on the Platform or in an Orchestra which would have otherwise 
been debarred them. 


Note our) 124 per cent. 10 per cent, if paid in 8 months, 
Terms | for cash, 5 per cent. if paid in 6 months, 
Violin ts delivered upon receipt of F [RST PAYMENT 

Cash 8 Mo Months 

Specialities :— See on” eee 
Jean Baptiste Colin VIOLI $812 0 8314 0 3 18 0 
do ; y 220..240..2 6 0 

C. Bailly ; 610 0 614 0 700 
Jean Baptiste Colin ’CI LLO 51llL 0 514 0 600 


If 12 Months Credit is required Catalogue Price is NET, 
All Instruments are sent out subject to 
Customer’s Approval. 


You see what you are yuying before committing yourself to 


Winnso 


Miss Duncan, 


Professor of 
Dancing, Calisthenics & Deportment, 


7 i un he Words: 


freeona 


a BIRMINGHAM 














‘Miss Duncan made ¢ réal success in th X rin, 
Dances.’ 


CSpeciaHy in the Scoi 
d 


Repertoire—National, Fancy, Skirt, Ancient 
and Modern, and Society Dancing, &&c. 
Arrangements may be made for Special Tuition or 

Private Lessons [Terms on application to 
Miss DUNCAN, c/o ‘ The Cremona’ 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, E.C. 





THE CREMONA. VOL. I. 
Title and Indexed Contents, price 2d. 
Volume I, Hand Bound in Art Linen, 

Gilt Top Edge, 5/- nett. 
Binding Volume I as above, including 
Index, 2/8 nett. 


THE SANCTUARY PRESS, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, London, E.C, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
he Comprehensive Scale & Arpeggio Manual 


FOR vas YLIN 
LEON J. FONTAINE, RAM, A.R.C.M. 


PRICE 6/- 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd., Hanover ‘Square, London, W. 


A MYSTERY SOLVED. 


WHAT is the cause of th 
quality of tone obta 
Italian Violin Makers? 





e peculiar subtle 
ined by the old 








N é model, beca hey are ts of model mall, large 
fl r highly built; not th vod, 4 ame kind of wood 
has been tried th old new, also th r careful copying, each 
and ali have Ited one thir f are 

Che most re nable of the many explanatiogs is that it must b 
found in the lost and beautiful var u 

; wt mdoubtediy in th ar hs which the old 
That mpreguated the absorbent woo slteriug its nature, thus 
making it much mo resonant id were wf its acoustical 
properties 

rhe fine Italia jualit 1 t beautifal varnist 
reproduced in these new instr mart from it esonan 
" lucing qualities it also give tifa n inimitabl 

nuty and a highly artistic apposra 

The composition of the true var : also accounts for another 
iitherto tery, Viz., the variation of the tone quality of each old 
maker 

Vithout doubt each of the old rast i the same materials 

n his va ish, but each Mi it nt rere proportions 

W.A. can pro at will each qua ty ne by the saaae simple 
means, & bri t tor nec he 1 1 materials, while a deep 
mellow re th more volame and greater equality on all the strings 
new n te r material 


Alsolute erent can now be given both to the eye and 
the ear, to ail interested, that the above are facts and 
not confusing theories, and therein alone lies the mystery 
of the grand tone of the STRADIVARI VIOLIN. 


rom late Dr. JOAcHIA 12 Yovember, 1904 
Lam happy t sy that | have a very high opinion of their merits 
he tone speaks easily and is of a fine quality. | have seldom met 

with new instruments that pleased me so muel 
Joseru Jo iM 
From the Rev. Merebpitu Morris 
\uthor of ‘ Violin Makers of To-day,’ &« 18th July, 1298. 
eceived the violin Saturday, and have had it tried to-day ina 
large hall | have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be the best 
modern instrument I have ever examia and 1 have seen and 
examined a yn imb 1 my day* . nagnificent, superb 
Strorgre uwljectives might be used witl being guilty of the least 
exageratio Phe wood is t tifal and vorkmwanship perfect ; 
the outlir ext and dignified i the eye of a Hogarth 
might tong fo wa the seroll —t f the fiddle maker 
is a marvellous combir of elegan t strengtl the sound 
hol t} purfl terior, al ! t mpress of th 
erring hand of geniu the mnt ts €gu to that used by the 
ureate { Cremonese mast it olden sheen and hidden 
fire would di: wiy fiddle fancier into eestacies: the tone rich 
and tellin nul it rrying power ulready t in A 
! 1 years he 1} idl eared ) here the 
dal that would it?) will throw 1 ‘ your ham 
Long ma the cause of true art I and 
Wm REDI Lonnis 
From J, M. } a, Es 
Aut rofOld \ ms and their I 
Che Practical Violin Sel & 5th November, 1906 
i rad 3 pportunity of « in he four violin nd I 
say that they call for nothing but praise. In point of 
h they could not well be better Phe ce noand ¢ ution are 
work of an artist, the degree of excellence displayed in any 
p being maintained under every pect that the instruments 
! it; there is no question as to the ed quality of the varnish 
while the tone is really exquisite 

1 shail have no hesitation in r« nroemdir such instruments 

whenever the occasion presents f J. M. Frem 

Many other Testimonials may be had on application 


VIOLINS ..... vx £25 
‘CELLOS ose ‘i > £50 
Made throughout by 


WM. ATKINSON, Church Road, Tottenham 


NOTE.—W.A.'s VARNISH IS NOT FOR SALE. 








THOS. SIMPSON, 


Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


(Late of Villa Road, Handsworth). 


Personal attention given to all Repairs, IMPROVE 


MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality. 
16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 


BCIAL AppotinrMent TO H.R.H. Tue Duke of EpiInsurGu. 
SPECIAL AWARD 
SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS. 
C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER, 


Manufacturer & Importer of the finest French and Italian Strings 


16, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS. 





By St 





Concert Direction KARL JUNKERMANN, 
who are the sole agents for 
Kubelik, Zimbalist, Tina Lerner, AnnaEI-Tour, 
Erna Mueller, Marie de Rohan, in addition to 
Constantino, the famous tenor. 


are now open to book engagements for Private 
** At Homes,’’ Soirees, &c., for these artists. 
Representative for: 
RICHARD WAGNER FESTIVAL PLAYS, Prinzregenten Theatre, 
Munich. 
MOZART FESTIVAL PLAYS, Royal Residence Theatre, Munich. 


All Communications to be addressed to 
122, REGENT STREET, W. 
Tel. 14497 CENTRAL. Telegrams: DOREMI,’ London 
PARIS: 13, Rue Lafitte 1Xe. NEW YORK: 1402 Broadway. 





The following will be sent Post Free 
on receipt of Postal Order covering 
the order. 


works are little known and 
all music lovers 


We think that the 
Il be appreciat 





The Story of the Oratorio. 

By Anniz W. Patrerson, B.A., Mus. Dor 
The Story of Wotation. 

By C. F. Appy Witcidms, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
The Story of the Organ. 

I Aspy WituiaMs, M.A., Mus. Bac 

Che ieee of Chamber Music. 

iby N. Kineurn, Mus. Bac. 
The Story of the Violin. 

I -auL STOEVING (Guildhall School) 
The Story of the harp. 

By W.H. Grattan FLoop (Organist of Enniscorthy 

Cathedral). 
Che Story of Organ Music. 
iy C, F. Appy WILLIAM 3, M.A., Mus. Bac 
Story of English Music, 1600-1900. 
Being the Lectures given at thé Music Loan 
shibition of the Worshipful Company 
of Musicians, London. 

The Story of Minstrelsyv. 

By EpMonsToUNE DUNCAN 


ALL 3/6 NETT. ‘ 
THE SANCTUARY PRESS, 


No. 11 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 
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Miss HAIDEE VOORZANGER. 











by Mozart’s wonderful combining of his 
instruments; the piece, however, is full of 
those apparently obyious and effortless touches 
which only a very great genius can command. 
At Bechstein Hall ‘on October 21st, the 
Wessely Quartet. (Mr. Wessely had the 
assistance of Messrs. Spencer Dyke, second 
violin; Ernest Tomlinson, viola; and Bb. 
Patterson Parker, ’cello) played a programme 
interesting from the historical and musical 
standpoints received earnest and, illuminating 
treatment. Haydn’s Quartet in G, op» 64, 
is not, perhaps, for everyone. Of this a 
.genial and breezy account was given. As 
played by the Wessely instrumentalists, the 
transcendent beauties of Brahms’ ‘ Clarinet’ 
Quintet in B minor were eloquently expressed. 
For the healthy sinewiness of his tone 
Mr. Theodore Spiering’s recitals are worth 
attending. His right to appreciation was 
once more made evident at the Atolian Hall 
mn November 6th, when he set an admirable 
example by leavening his programme. with 
Max Keger’s Suite in A minor (op. 103A) 
and some of his own ‘ Artist Studies’ for the 


violin. Both were put forward as novelties 
o far as London is concerned. The three 
well known creations Tartini’s ‘ Devil's Tril’ 
Sonata and Beethoven’s Romances in najor 


> 


(op. 40) and F major (op. 50). The Reger 
Suite consists of half a dozen sections 
labelled Praeludium, Gavotte, Aria, Burleske, 
Menuet and Gigue, and with the exception of 
the first-named, which has a certain austerity, 
there was a general absence of the nanneristic 
style supposed to belong to the composer. 
The Suite is, in fact, distinguished by sane 
musicianship, and as played by Mr. Spiering 
the successive numbers fell gratefully upon 
the ear. 

Once again at the A! 
3rd, Miss Katharine Eggar 
powers aS a composer. She was represented 
by all kinds of works—instrumental and 
vocal—but it is.clear that her unquestionally 
tuneful, graceful, and scholarly gifts find their 
best expression through the medium of the 
string quartet, then the violoncello and piano 
forte, and lastly the pianoforte The 
pianoforte quintet which opened. the _pro- 
gramme reveals imagination, — skill 
humour, and these like characteristics, so rat 
in combination, impart distinction to het 
suite for violoncello and pianoforte. The 
employment of a string quartet to accompany 
a vocal scena lent it a degree of interest 
wanting in the songs with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, The Walenn Quartet were the 
instrumentalists, and Miss Eggar was her 
own pianist. 


plalr Hall, on November 
gave proof of het 
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alone. 


ART OF THE MONTH. 


‘The Violinist.’ 








Haidee Voorzanger. 
H \IDEE VOORZANGER, the talented 


child violinist, was born in London. 
Her mother being English, her father 
Dutch, the well known conductor of orchestras 
and solo saxophane playet 
Haidée Voor eeeived her first 
musical education from her father, later on 
she studied the violin under Prof. Wilhelm}. 
She also received lessons from Prof. Witmar 
to impart to her the Sevcik style of violin 
playing. At the present time she is undet 
Prof. Sauret. Haidée is now 12 years ofage, and 
has already appeared at many concerts where 
her fine playing evoked great. enthusiasm 
amongst the public. She also had the honour 
to play before the Swedish Royal Family. 
Her forthcoming concert at the St. James’s 
Hall on November 18th at 3 p.m., will be 
under the distinguished patronage of His 
Excellency the Ambassador of the Netherland 


Tan 
Zangel 


PROGRAMME. 


ConcerRTO IN G MINOR, OP. 26 .. Max Bruch 
HAIDEE VOORZANGER 
SONG ‘O luce di quest’ anima’ .. Dontzett 
(From Linda di Chamounix) 
FLORENCE HOLDERNESS 
SONG Orpheus with his Lut ullivan 
LEO J]. PARGETER 
(a) AVE Maria Schubert- Wilhelm 


(b) ROMANCE IN G Beethoven 


HAIDEE VOORZANGER 


SONG a ‘ She is far from the Land Tom Moore 
LEO J. PARGETER. 
Sones (a) ‘ Die Lotus Blume ¥ ) 
(s) ‘Du best wie eine Blume’ Schumann 


‘Im Wunderschénen Moat Mai') 
FLORENCE HOLDERNESS 


(a) GavoTT! A ; . i Bach 


(¢) 


(b) BALLADE PoLonalts 


HAIDEE 


Mischa Elman’s Recital. 


HEN one concert director borrows an 
artist from another it may be taken 
as a safe guarantee of the popularity 

of the assigned commodity. 

Mr. Robert Newman, the indefatigable 
manager of the Queen’s -Hall Orchestra 
(Limited), ran no great risk in undertaking 
the mafhagement, by arrangement with Mr. 


Br e " Vieuxtemps 
VOORZANGER. 
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Daniel Mayer, of Mischa Elman’s only 
violin recital of the season. Queen’s Hall 
was well filled on October 31st, and the young 
violinist, who sails shortly for Ameriea, will 
doubtless remember this hearty send-off. 
We shall watch with interest the youthful 
artist’s reception across the Atlantic. It is 
England that has fostered Mischa Elman’s 
genius, which has won for him his name and 
fame abroad, and we shall be surprised. if 
that warm appreciation which has encouraged 
him here is not extended to him by our 
cousins oversea. 

rhe programme put forward was well 
calculated to exhibit the many sides of his 
art. But his impassioned style stands out 
apart from all other qualifications. If Mischa 
Elman has anything to learn it is to be just 
simple. Some of the artless lyrical moments 
of Spohr’s Concerto in D minor were played 
with so much emotion that it forced them 
not only out of their poetical sphére, but made 
them strike sharp. But of what advantage 
s this gift of vigour and vitality,at the proper 
time! There is not a violinist living who can 
stir one’s pulses with life and vitalise the 
numbed imagination. more than does thi: 


} 


young artist. Whereas the intellect of hi 


_hearers was stimulated by his deep musicianly 


account of Handel’s Sonata in E major, their 
admiration was excited by the brilliant display 
in Spohr’s Concerto and in Wieniawski’s 
‘Faust’ fantasy. Bach, Joachim, and 
Paganini were drawn upon for the last group. 


Sarasate. 
By HORACE W. PETHERICK. 


UT .a few days ago the daily papers 
announced that Senor Sarasate, the 
celebrated violinist, had died at Biarritz, 

September 2oth. 

To the public generally, this would not 
appear of very great interest; to the musical 
portion, especially those composing it, whose 
sympathies were in connection with bowed 
instruments, it was the passing away of a 
musician of world-wide fame. 

His name in full was Pablo Martin Meliton 
sarasate. Born on the roth of March, 1844, 
at Pampeluna, in Spain, he lived 64 yeats. 

Like so many of his confréres in art, he 
commenced the study of ‘the violin at an 
early age, being known locally as a prodigy 
before he had reached his ‘teens. Later, by 
good fortune, he was able to study in Paris 
under Delphin Jean Alard, the renowned 
professor there, under whose tuition his 
powers rapidly developed, and gave those 
promises of future fame so amply carried out 
in after years. He appears to have entered 
the Conservatoire well armed, ashe had a 
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Stradivari violin which had been presented to 
him by Queen Isabella of Spain after perform- 
ing before the Royal Court at Madrid. 

He soon began to make his preseice felt, 
as a twelvemonth was sufficient—with no 
doubt assiduous attention to his studies, and 
constant practice, which was a habit of his to 
the end-—-to enable him to carry off the first 
prize for violin playing. 

One idea seems to have been uppermost in 
his mind from the first, that of being not only 
one of the foremost soloists, but a virtuoso of 
the highest rank of any time or place. 

To him there was little satisfaction in 
remaining in one place with a large ‘circle of 
admiring friends or pupils, the concert plat- 
form before a—large audience, of strangers, 
perhaps with scarce half-a-dozen who under- 
stood anything of the Spanish tongue, although 
all soon recognized the language of his violit 
and bow. 

A few years only at the Paris Conservatoire 
and he felt fit to go on his journeyings, he had 
established there his reputation as a brilliant 
violinist, and which proved to be a lasting one. 

His first touring commenced in his native 
land, where he met with the approbation only 
to be expected after’the polishirig up he had 
received’ in Paris; then on to Italy, where 
many were living who had been acquainted 
with and heard their great countryman 
Paganini—and consequently no mean order of 
playing would satisfy them—his success, there- 
fore, was all the more gratifying. He went 
on travelling eastward, back again, and then 
to America, where he appears to have had a 
good time. Afterwards his touring extended 
to Germany, where we might have expected 
his lighter, although more passionate manne 
would not have been so well appreciated, but 
his reception was such as ‘to still furthe: 
enhance his growing European reputation. 

In Great Britain his renown had preceded 
him for some time, he therefore had only to 
prove that the reports of his high qualities 
were well founded. That this was is evidenced 
by the repeated visits to London and else 
where, and the enthusiastic receptions on each 
occasion. 

His announced concerts, mostly with piano 
forte accompaniment only, were the musical 
events of importance as each season came 
round. There was some show of reason in 
having the accompaniment to his solos done 
on the pianoforte, his short sojourn in the 
places visited by him on tour was an obstacle 
to having the accompaniment of a large 
orchestra, although this took place occasionally. 

Sarasate was more, as it is termed, ‘in his 
element’ when alone on the platform with the 
accompanist. 





























A few remarks as to his performances and 
playing powers. His style may be described 
as his own. Although trained in the French 
manner, there was an individuality distinct 
and different to the flashiness so often associated 
with the otherwise fine qualities displayed by 
the prominent exponents of the art of bowing 
in France. Sarasate’s tone was acknowledged 
by all to be almost singularly pure, both in 
the high and low register. Of his intonation 
there me opinion—perfect. When 
executing the most elaborate and taxing 
passages, there was an utter absence of effort, 
of difficulties overcome there seemed to be 
none, all notes came out with most limpid 
purity ahd without forcing. It was this 
luscious quality, combined with truthfulness, 
that was the great charm to the bulk of the 
audience; there was no lack of sympathetic 
quality, in fact, this was a prominent feature 
in his performance. Notwithstanding this, 
there was no lack of power; if it did not strike 
the critic as being of the grandest kind, it 
could be said to be in the highest degree 
lyrical. 

Sarasate in declaring his powers on the 
violin was not at all oblivious to the value of 
any adjunct that would aid or ‘set off’ the 
performance. [ was told years back by one 
who knew him personally, that ‘ everything 
was studied,’ even to the attitude when play 
ing, so-that there was a the 
whole of the performance. As he was not 
so much of an interpreter of the great masters, 
as an exponent of the lighter qualities of his 
art, he was nevertheless excellent in all. 

During his later days he was tempted to 
exercise his powers on the deeper thoughts of 
Beethoven, and in the immortal concerto of 
the master of Bonn, Sarasate was not heard 
at his best, his light rippling manner of treat- 
ing the more severely classical ideas than 
what he had been accustomed, gave an 
impression of almost flippancy of treatment. 
I have not heard of his having played 
quartettes in public, the same reasons would, 
no doubt, as before mentioned, be somewhat 

f obstacle, although there is much 


was bt 


‘oneness’ in 


of. an 
probability that he did sometimes perhaps 
with friends. 

Satasate may be said to have almost died in 
harness; as he was able to play up to a short 
time before his departure, and was looking 
forward to future appointments. In appear 
ance Sarasate was of medium height, inclined 
to slightness of physique, although latterly 
getting somewhat stouter. In private life, 
unmarried, he was as a host the type of the 
old Spanish Don, everything of the best was 
at the service of his guest. It was not 
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generally kmown that the Stradivari violin 
upon which he did such good work was hot 


the only one he possessed, he had two others. 
Which of them was the one presented to him 
by the Queen of Spain and its date, 1 have not 
been able to ascertain. He appears, like 
Joachim, to have been steadfast in his affection 
for the great Cremona master, he w: 
enough for him, and there was no necessity to 
change. He was married to his violin, le 
used to say. 

Much as Sarasate studied for effect when 
before his audience, he was no less anxious 
that his means for obtaining it should be 
known to himself only if possible. In pur- 
suance of his efforts in this direction he 
allowed the public or outsidets to be led into 
the belief that the consummate ease and 
freedom so conspicuous in his performance; 
were the outcome of a comparatively small 
amount of practice, that all was to hand 
without it, coming naturally. In reality it 
was rather the other way, as it was his habit 
to shut himself up for many hours away from 
commnunication with the outer world, takin; 
regular and hard practice work. This was 
continued up to his last days. 


Walton O'Donnell. 


R. WALTON O'DONNELL, is giving 
a violoncello recital at the St. James’s 
Hall, on November 2oth, at 8.15 p.m., 
assisted at the piano by Mr. York Bowen. 
Owing to the organ not being finished, Mr. 
©’ Donnell regrets that for the recital he will be 
accompanied by piano only. 
PROGRAMME. 
Suite No. 2 1N D MINor ey 
Prelude 
1 Allemande. 
Courante, 
1. Sarabande 


5. Minuetto I 
6. Gigue 


is good 


Minuetto Il 
SONATA IN F SHARP MINOR FOR PIANOFORT! 
AND VIOLONCELLO (M38) .-» Walton O'l 
1. Allegro con moto 
2. Tema con variaziou 
(PIANOFORTE YORE 


(a) Nocturne 
(6) Concert Allegro j 


Jonnell 


BOWEN. 
CELLO Sort (MS) York J i. 
OVR DOW 


VARIATIONS SYMPHONIQUES : LL. Boélimann 


(AT THE ORGAN : b. J. DALE). 
Jean Schwiller. 

M.'Jean Schwiller one of our most notable 
modern ‘cellists has met with such -great 
success at the Scala. Theatre, that he is to 
continue his ‘cello solos their for another 
week. Miss -Ruth St. Denis it will be 
remembered is appearing in ‘ Indian Dances’ 
there. 
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Kudolf Weinman who made his first 
appearance in England on’ October 31st, 
at Bechstein Hall, where he gave a recital in 
conjunction with Mr. Edward Goll, the brilliant 
young pianist, is a young violinist who 
dsserves to succeed in his career, for he 
is a musician both of thought and sincerity. 


Moreover, his possession of a sound t hnical 
equipment, combined with a tone-production 
that rich and warm in its colouring, as well 
is a smooth sense of phrasi should greatly 
aid him in th respect. Wieniawski’s D 
minor Concert lartini’s Sonata in G minor, 


the * Romanze’ movement of the concerto. 
[t was pleasing to note the marked improve- 
ment Mr. Goll has made since the occasion 
when he was last heard._ His playing then 
was often marred by the unnecessary force 
and violence with which he handled his 
instrument. On Saturday, however, none. of 
this was apparent; indeed, bis readings of 
two pieces by Liszt were conspicuous for their 
artistic restraint and insight. 


‘The Cremona.’ 
Notatu Dignum, 


The Annual Subscription t I The Cremona 
for the United Kingdom, is Two Shillings and Sixpence 
' 

t 


it free All subscriptions shoul ent t 


The Sanctuary Press 
No. 11, (ursitor Street, E,C 


All manuscripts or letters intended for consider 
ation by the I ditor, snou | written on one side of 
the paper only, and addressed ]. NICHOLSON SMITH 

All cheques and postal o1 ; should be made 
payable to ‘ [The Sanctuary Press,’ and crossed ‘ & Co.’ 


All copy, advertisements, notices or alterations 
must reach us not later than the 7th of 
each month. 


The ‘Betts’ Stradivarius. 
By Rev. A. WILLAN, 


HEN the superiority of the Italian 
violins was generally acknowledged, 
t wa 


was found that the gradual progress 
made by the leading makers enabled thei: 
work t divided into definite periods. 
lhis was especially the ith Stradivarius, 
whose works are usually referred to as 
belonging to the earlier, the middle or golden, 
or the later period. iden period is 
generally considert d to commence in the year 


1700, but there are instruments made a few 
years previous to that date, which clearly 
foreshadow a later style; and on the other 
hand, we find violins made after 1700, which 
how a return to the style of Nicholas Amati. 

[he most notable example of this is 


1 


undoubtedly the violin known as the ‘Betts’ 
Stradivarius. The date of this magnificient 
instrument is 1704, and the style being to 

identiy that of the “grand” pattern of 
Nicholas Amati, it is perhaps not unreasonable 
to conjecture that Stradivarius determined to 
make a final etfort to show what he was 
capable of accomplishing on the lines of his 
predecessor, 

The best workers in all departments of art 


have never hesitated to show theit indebted- 
ness to those who have gone before them ; 
but at the same. time they bave always 


gsegsed inore or less of that originality 
which enabled them to make the work: thei 
own. That Stradivarius possessed these 
qualities in the highest degree may be seen 
by a comparison of the illustrations here given 
of the ‘ Betts’ Stradivarius, and a violin of 
the grand pattern of Nicholas Amati. We 
have in the violin of Stradivarius the rounded 
outline of the Amati, and the same long 
corners, managed with equal skill, but slightly 
modified, and made rather more drooping; 
ind although the sound holes are more 
distinctly in the style of Stradivarius than 
Amati, the whole conception of the violin is 
unmistakably that of the grand Amati, 
nodified, strengthened, and perfected; and 
we may well ask—who but Stradivarius could 
have accomplished this ? 
Che alterations made with a view (oa more 
powerful tone are less apparent to the casual 
observer than the points already referred to, 
ind consist principally in modifications in the 
varying thickness: of the wood in different 
parts of the instrument, and in the curvature 
of the back and belly. These points are 
however well known, and may be found fully 
discussed in the principal works on the violin. 

For a beautiful quality of tone, and for 
liquid sweetness and delicate sensitiveness, 
the violins of Nicholas Amati have not been 
surpassed by those of any other maker, either 


before or after ; and those of the large pattern 
are not deficient in power, and have been 
used in the concert hall with success; and it 
is their scarcity only which has prevented 
their more extended use. Speaking however 
generally, those who have the opportunity of 


comparing the instruments of these makers 


side by side, will recognise in the violin of 
Stradivarius a more solid and expansive tone, 
combined ‘with that sympathetic and 
persuasive quality which belongs exclusively 
to this miaker. 

The Amati violin here illustrated, is well 
known to connoisseurs, and is referred to in 
Mr. Hart’s book, and is described in Forster’s 

History of the violin’ as ‘one of the finest 
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THE ‘BETTS’ STRADIVARIUS, VIOLIN BY NICHOLAS AMATI, 
1704. 1641. 


























Telephone i561 GERRARD. 





ESTABLISHED 1794. 





Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Fluctioneers of Musical Fnstruments, 


Will hold their next SPECIAL Sale of 
Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLOS, etce., 
On THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 1908. 


Amateuys and others having 


examples to include ave invited to communicate withthe Auctioneers, 


47, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 





Sale or Exchange. 


lvade advertisements ave inserted in this column 
on the distinct understanding that they ave marked 
‘Trade.’ Charges t 

Our veaders, 6d. for 24 words ov less, and 1d. 
for every additional 3 words. 

The Tvade, 6d. for 12° words ov less, and 1a. 
for every additional 2 words. 
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{ddress, The Sanctuary Press, No 11, Cursitor 


Cyclopedia of; Music and Musicians,’ by Chaplin 
& Apthrop, 1888. Over 1,000 portraits, facsimiles of 
music scores, autographs. ete., with excellent biblio- 
graphies appended to each article. Best work of its 


kind Three vols., quarto. Bound in buckram. 
Nearly new. Published at about /4. Will sell 
for 45/- 
Fine toned Violin, soloinstrument. {21 exchange 
for first-class typewriter. Box 13 
Violin of fine quality, labelled Joseph Guarnerius 
| 


ossibly by a pupil of Ris, but might be genuine) 
$25 Box Y. 

An exceptionally good Violin Bow. Price 30 
Reply G.1 : 

Violin and piano music for sale, or exchange old 
viola. Raff, op. 85, No 6, ‘ Tarantella’ 3/-; Speer, 
op. 4, ‘Sonata’ 4/- ne Rubinstein, op. 13, ‘Sonate’ 
2/8 nett; Rie alter Meister, No. 5, Hasse ‘ Aria’ 
3/-, No. 14, Duport ‘ Romanze’ 3/-, No. 13, Paradies 








Canzonetta’’ 3/ Hermann’s Louis XV ‘ Danse des 
Ménétriers,’ of Paganini, 3/-; Thomié ‘Sous la 
Feuillet’ 5/-; Velad (Milan) ‘ Petite Berceuse’ 3/9, 
‘Air de Ballet? 3/9, ‘ Romance Sans Parrles' 3'9 ; 
Reber ‘ Berceus¢ 6; La Tarche ‘ Danse Tzigane 
2/- nett ; Sauret Suite Francaise No. 3‘ Nocturne’ 4/-; 
Sitt ‘Maschka Mazurka’ 4/-; Léonard ‘ La Captive’ 


3/-, ' Gigue’ 3 
4/-, « Angelus du Soir’ 3/-, ‘Valse’ 4 
‘ Meditation’ 4 Solitude’ 4/-, ‘Romancero’ 4/-; 
Ernst ‘Souvenir’ 4/-, Romance’ 3/-; Waley 
‘Romance’ 5/ Mendelssohn ‘ Song 3/- De 
Beriot, op. go, ‘Nocturne’ 4/6, op. 123, ‘ Elégie’ 
3/6 Gade, op. 6, ‘Sonat 3) Nedbal, op. 
9, ‘Sonate’ 8/- nett; Wilhelm) ‘Romance’ 
nett; Wieniawski, op. 22, ‘ 2nd Concerto’ 6/- nett; 
Schubert ‘ Ave Maria’ 4/6; Vieuxtempts, op. 8, Four 
Romances 1/8 nett. Nett pieces half above prices, 
others quarter, or nearly £27 worth for 30/-, post 
free. Box B. : 

‘Short Studies on Great Subjects,’ 3 vols., bound 
in cloth. 7 Box A 


Mélancolie’ 3/-,* Un View! Amateur 
Godfrey 








Answers 
to Correspondents. 


The Editor wili be pleased to answer qu 
in anyway relating to music, the string world or tts 
personalities. All letters to—The Editor, * The 





eSttons 


Cremona,’ No. 11, Cursitor Street, 1 

G. K. ¢ There is no song by MacDowell entitled 
‘ Eldorado Though we believe there are two 
songs with this title, one published by the 
Frederick Harris Co. If you think it is American 
that might be the one 

A. Batherea.—If you do not wish to buy the best 
strings, you can get cheap ones, on 
one that is not true. To get a good string you 
should go to violin dealers, not to a music 
seller. Ve may mention G. Hart & Son, ] 

Chanot, and the Stainer Manufacturing Co. as 

thoroughly reliable 


lo not use 


D. C.—You will notice what you want in our mu 
folio 

H.S.—If you cannot afford a good price for an old 
instrument, why not try a new one, only eith« 
way choose one that you like for its tone, et: oO 
that you like it for itself, unless you are making 
a collection of the different ypes of old mast 
It is the most satisfactory y, aS No one can do 
as well on an instrument they do not like or whicl 
doe § not appeal or re pond to them ib { wet, one 
they are out of sympathy with 

D. O.—You ask which we _ prefer Well it is a 
difficult question, but certainly the balance falls 
in favour of subscribers if they will ly make for 
us new friends. 

N. Z.—Will be glad to see you whenever you are 
over 

S., Birmingham—Always keep your violin and bow 
clean; wipe the rosin off with a silk handkerchief 
each time you play. 

A. E., Manchester—Certainly. 

C.—Vol. I. is still obtainable complete (bound or 
loose). 

L.—Try strings with silk ends 


F., Bristol--You may find the groove over which the 
string passes rather too sharp, either at the tail 
pie e, bridge nut, or in the peg, try beve lling or 
smoothing them a little. 

M., Glasgow—You should have 13 numbers for 


Vol. I. 








ST. JAMES’S HALL, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
Violoncello Recital, 








SISTED BY. 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor - - Mr. HAMILTON HARTY. 
Vocalist - - - - - - Mdme. EDNA THORNTON. 


\T. 8 O'CLOCK 
On Friday Evening, November 27th, 1908. 


The Programme wil! introduce Servais’ B minor Concerto (the article in the ‘Cremona’ has 
inspired Mr. Broadley to undertake this difficult work), the neglected Concerto of Boccherini, 
and a small group of pieces by Glazounow, Van Joens and Popper. 


Sofa Stalls and Balceny Stalls (all numbered and reserved), 7/6, 5/-, 3/- and 2/- 
Admission, I/- 
kets may be had at the Box Office, or from 
Concert Direction E. L. ROBINSON, 
Bluthner Grand Pianoforte. No. 7, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


WILL BE A 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


KINDLY NOTE DATE— 


December 17th next. 
The SANCTUARY PRESS 


UNDERTAKES . 


FINE ART PRINTING 


Also the Production of TRADE BOOKLETS for Advertising purposes and 
gives advice on the best means to employ. 


“«< BOOKBINDING 
FINE ART. BINDING of every Bocas a 


Repairs carefully made. All hinds of Binding undertak Every care taken. 











THE SANCTUAI ARY PRESS, No. I, Cursitor Street, London, E.C, 























Amatis.”” It was formerly owned by Mr. 
Betts, the English maker, who gained the 
prize medal at the Great Exhibition of 1851 
for a copy of this and another violin. It is 
interesting to note that at the same 
Exhibition the Council Medal was awarded 
to J. B. Vuillaume of Paris:—‘ For new 
methods of making violins, in such a manner 
that they are matured and perfected im- 
ately on the completion of the manufacture, 
thus avoiding the necessity of keeping them 
considerable periods to develope thei 
excellencies.* It is now well known that the 
wood for violin making must be' allowed to 
season slowly and naturally, and that violins 
made with wood artificially seasoned, though 
they have at first a more matured tone, 
rapidly deteriorate in quality. 

The ‘ Betts’ Stradivarius, so called after 
the name of the owner, was taken to the shop 
of Mr. Betts about 80 years ago, by an 
unknowh person, and disposed of for the 
trivial sum of twenty shillings. It was at 
once recognised as a magnificent specimen of 
the best period of Antonius Stradivarius, in 
all respect exactly as it left the maker’s hands, 
and is remarkable for the symmetrical beauty 
of its outline, and the harmonious proportion 
of the various parts. Some of instru- 
ments of Stradivarius are noted for the b ; 
of the wood, and others for the splendour of 


also 


mi 


the 


ALT? 
Aauly 


varnish, but this violin has always been 
considered to stand unrivalled for beauty of 
form. The varnish is of a light-red lour 


and possesses that velvety softness 
characterises the finest specimens 
[talian varnish. 

This beautiful example of 
greatest of the Italian 
collection of R. D. 
collection which 
notable violins, t 


whic \ 
of the 


the work of the 
makers is in the 
Waddell: of Glasgow; a 
includes amongst othe 
he * Leduc’ Guarnerius, one 
of the larger and later instruments of that 
renowned maker, which noted for its 
exceptionally fine condition, its splendid red 
varnish, and its powerful tone 
It is sad to reflect that many of the Italian 
violins are now lost beyond recall. Some 
have been worn out by constant use; others 
have been destroyed in. various ways, and 
many have been entirely ruined by unskilful 
repairs. Mr. Davidson relates how a fine 
Joseph Guarnerius was used for lighting a 
fire, the neck being subsequently used as a 
poker, The scroll, which was the only part 
found to be uninjured, was brought to London, 
and, as Mr. Davidson says, is no doubt now 
doing duty on some high-class instrument. 
Fortunately we still possess. many fine 
examples of the Italian violins in a perfect 


is 
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state of preservation; and the two instruments 
hereyillustrated, may welltake rank, amongst 
the finest specimens of. this beautiful art. 


The -Franco-British 
Exhibition. 


Music Section. 
By M. McL. 

T was with extreme difficulty that I found 
this section at all, but I had heard that 
there was a fine viol d’amore, by Bianchi, 

of Nice, somewhere, so I resolutely set to 
work to find it. I evidently had got quit 
close once or twice, but it was until | 
found a charming French lad to guide me 
that I discovered the little spot where this 


nol 


treasure lay. Really the firms of neither 
country have ‘come up to the scratch.’ The 
show is a very small one, and not representa- 


tive, so the fact that,these lines will appear 
after the close of the exhibition does not 
much matter. 

M. Bianchi has a nice case with six violins, 
a ’cello and a viol d'amore. ‘The predominent 
varnish is brownish red, and the viol d'amore 


f 
Ol 


has seven strings. and seven sympathetic 
below. It is beautifully made, as are all the 
instruments in the case, and I heard it was 
sold. The violins are « oples of great masters. 


The cello has a fine red varnish, apparently 
Oi 
Pois 


tion. 


M. Eugéne Sartory, of Paris (Rue 
sonnitre), has the best exhibit in this se 
It is qa case of thirty-three bows, some of 
which are ticketted as sold. One silver 
mounted octagonal bow Mr.wH. Wessely has 
secured, and another has been sold to Mr. 
Tomlinson (of the Wessely quartett), M. 
Pikette, of the Paris opera, has obtained one 
of the double bass bows, of which there were 
two, and the well-known Belgian Professor, 
E. Jacobs, has taken a ’cello bow. Mr. P. 
Robson has bought a gold mounted violin 
bow. The workmanship of these bows is 
superb, and in M. Sartory a worthy successor 
to the Tourte, Peccate and Voirin families 
has been found. 

M. Sartory is a student of the school of 
Voirin and he founded his now celebrated 
firm in 1890, and he has consistently gained 
the highest awards at the great International 
Exhibitions, viz., Brussels, 18&« Paris, 1900: 


Liége, 1905; Milan, 1906; London, 1908 
{three Diplomas of Honour and a Grand 
Prix). 

The charm of these bows is in their great 


strength, fine finish united with the exactly- 


right elasticity and balance. They are 
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slightly stronger than the bows of Voirin. 
His specialities of gold and ebony, gold and 
tortoiseshell, and gold and mother-of-pearl are 
joys to handle and see. I do not care for the 
tortoiseshell ones because the screwing 
attachment.can be seen. But the mother-of- 
pearl ones are exquisite little works of art. 
Up to the present M. Sartory has only made 
five bows with these solid pearl heel The 
first was shown at the Paris Exhibition and 
was bought by an American; the second at 
Ligge was bought by a Brussels architect; 
Professor Wessely (of the Royal College) 
secured that shownat Milan. A special ’cello 
bow was made for an English lady, and the 
one exhibited in London was bought by a 
London architect:-(Mr. Robson) 
This particular is the patent of M. Sartory 
und cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
\s his artist-bows vaty from two guineas 
ards no good player need despair of being 
uited ata reasonable ite compatible with 
really fine workmanship. M. Sartory has 


al lected a fine collection of bows by the 
best makers of old. 
Next to this case is @ curious instrument, 


La Vega, like a lyre, which has been patented 


by M. Roche, of Marseilles. The idea is 
that by grading the instrume nts. the different 
tones of any wind or stringed instrument 
could be obtained. But I did not care for 
thy quality ot tone produc ad, although the 
pleasant grey colour and the form are both 


ery attractive. 

MM. Caressa & Francois (successors to 
Gand & Bernadel) show two 
eight violins, and a double-purfled viol da 
gamba, as wellasa few bows. “The gamba 
is different from MJBianchi’s in that the 


‘cellos, two altos, 


sympathetic strings are only six. 
I could not find much else in the exhibition 
interest musician: here was a fine 


Broadwood piano in the loan 
section. The violin and viola sent by J]. W. 
Robertson, Calperum, S. Australia, was not 
on view, but in the New Zealand section was 
im instrument sent over by the New Zealand 
Government (valued by them at £200 accord- 
ing to the insurance), in a fine case, also by 
the maker of the violin, of burr wood and 
instrument has been made 
entirely out of New Zealand woods by J. 
Williamson, Fielding, Manawatu, New 
Zealand. ‘The pine I| take to be Kauri, 
straight for the belly and mottled for the ribs 
ind back. The varnish is light yellow. The 


itinwood 


brass. Che 


inscription says that ‘ This violin was made 
by J]. Williamson to commemorate the declara 
tion of peace between Great Britain and 
South Africa, June’and, 1g02.’ 


This | thought 


the most interesting exhibit in this section, 
but I should expect the tone to be rather 
woolly, as the back appeared absorbent .of 


und than resonant, but not having heard 
it this is difficult to say. 


The Music of Ireland. 


(Continued from page 127). 


In 1738 Turloch .O’Carolan died, and his 
compositions, as handed down to us, place 
him in a unique position, and we may con- 
sider him, with propriety, the last of the old 
hirpers of Ireland. Several praiseworthy 
attempts were made towards the end of the 
18th century to restore our native music to its 
proper place in public estimation. In 1781, 
through the efforts of Mr. James Dungan, a 
meeting of harpers took place at Granard, at 
which seven were present, and prizes were 
awarded to the best performers. A: similar 
meeting took place in the following year. In 
July, 1792, a Congress of Harpers was held 
at Belfast, at which ten competed, and in 
1818, when Arthur. O’ Neill, the last survivor, 
died, we must, with sorrow, admit the passing 
of the last link with the ancient harpers of 
Ireland. 

Ihe pipes were heard in Ireland from the 
earliest times, as well as the fife and other 
wind instruments. We find the fiddle was 
known as far back as the eighth century, but 
it must have been a totally differentinstrument 
from that of to-day, as the fiddle or violin in 
its present form dates only from the fifteenth 
century. There are many instancés of the 
excellence of the performers on the pipes, the 
fife and the fiddle, and of their popularity at 
all periods. ‘To those who would preserve 
the character of our music in its ancient and 
purest form, so far as it has come down to us, 
the modern treatment cannot be viewed but 
with disfavour and apprehension. It is pointed 
out that but for the efforts of modern musicians, 
[rish music would cease to be known but in 
the home of the peasant; and again, in treat- 
ing the airs in a modern’spirit, and presenting 
them to the public in a comprehensible form, 
that the object of popularising Irish music 
and encouraging its cultivation is more readily 
attained. This argument is sound if it can be 
admitted that our music is faithfully portrayed 
in such form that its ancient character is truly 
preserved. But how can such be admitted ? 
Why should ancient art be brought to the 
level of a modern public, and its forms give 
way to a treatment utterly unsympathetic and 
unsuited to’ it? Should we not rather. tend 
towards the purity of ancient tradition than, 





























in admitting its non-existence, rush blindly to 
the opposite extreme and accept an ancient 
and national music in the form of the musi 
of to-day? There is little love for our mugic 
in its purest form e\ amongst the most 
national. It is not understood, and to ears 
attuned to modern music—to great oratorios, 
symphonies and operas—its pure and simple 
form is insufficient to force its claim to notice. 
We find old airs wedded to an accompaniment 
so unsuited as to destroy every vestage of 
Irish character, and in some cases also we 
find the airs themselves altered and mutilated. 
To remove the national characteristics in any 
arrangement of a music so classical as ours is 
a serious artistic offence, and one that cannot 
be too strongly censured, and. in considering 


this we cannot but crit idversely the 
musical work of perhaps our most inspired 
modern poet, Thomas Moore. But however 


we may censure Moore for placing our music 
in a modern setting, still to him is the credit 
of re-creating an interest in Irish music il 
even ina foreign garb, and affording enjoyment 
to thousands who otherwise would have been 
outside the reach of our music, and he must 
again be forgiven when we remember ‘that 
under the influence of Irish music he was 
inspired to write his immortal verses, which 
will ever be an undying ornament to literature 
and to Irish genius. The outlook for our 
musit is not a hopeful one. The great 
majority are ignorant of it, and look upon it 
with contempt. ‘There is little enthusiasm for 
its cultivation, and what enthusiasm there is 
is too often directed from so erroneous a stand- 
point as to be worse than useless. It is futile 
to place people for instruction under those 
who are themselves untaught, and it would 
also be fatal were our people to be educated 
by those who are ignorant of our music, and 
who would, therefore, be unsympathetic. It 
mivht not be in the dim, distant future, but in 
our time, ithat a great school of music would 
arise in Ireland. It wt! make their hearts 
ever warm to the old land, and when Ireland 
is once more a nation, when she takes her 
rightful place as one of the nations of the 
earth, she will do so with her glorious musical 
history. untarnished—-she will be as of old, 
the land of ,song. 


Notes of the Month. 


Sir Edward Elgar’s Symphony, which is 
being eagerly expected by the musical world, 
is to be .performed for the first time at 
Manchester, on December 3rd, under the 
direction of Dr. Richter, who will also con- 
duct it at its first hearing in London, on 
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December 7th, when it: will be performed 
by the London Symphony Orchestra. It will 
be repeated on January roth by the Queen's 
Hall Orchestra, conducted by the com poser, 
According to report, the Symphony evidently 
exhibits decided freedom as regards form, and 
shows psculiarity in key relationships. It 
contains a very spirited scherzo, which develops 
without any break into an adagio, based on 
the thematic material of the previous section. 
As to the orchestration, it is fairly safe to 
speculate that it will be of that individuality 
and striking character for which Elgar's 
scoring is noted. 

The rehearsals for the first performance of 
the new Dramatic Choral Syniphony by 
Holbrooke proceed apace. At Leeds the 
Leeds Choral Union have a choir 400 strong. 
More of this we hape to give in another issue. 

The People’s Concert Society 
delightful performance on November 7th, at 
the Borough Hall, Greenwich. The pro 
gramme was executed by Joseph Holbrooke, 
John Saunders, Ernest Yonge, and ¢ 
Crabbe, amongst others, and the B 
gave Holbrooke’s quartet No. 
Op. 21. 

The first movement of Joseph Holbrooke’s quartet 
ypens with a striking rhythmical phrase given out by 
the strings in unison, of which much use is subse 
quently made. The necessary contrast to this is 
provided by a melodic second subject, which is first 
given to the piano and then taken by the violin. The 
movement runs through the usual GOurse to the 
recapitulation of the above material, which is heard 


gave a 


1arles 
strings 
2», in-G minor, 


simultaneously towards the close, and the vigoreus 
coda leads to a dramatic and unexpected finish. The 
slow movement is chiefly constructed on a broad 
melody. The scherzo is included in this movement 
rhe finale commences with a recitative: for strings 


leading to the movement proper, a rather elaborate 
rondo. The subjects are three in number, the second 
of which is derived from the introductory theme led 
up to by a mysterious dialogue for muted strings. 
Chere is no the development of the sub 
jects commences with a figure from the first subject 
easily recognized, by the ‘cello, made into a fygue 


double bar 


The usual return (ff) is made of all the material. The 
work closes with a brilliant coda 

Also Mozart's quartet in G minor, 

In the year 1764, musical people in London were 


excited about a small boy, eight years old, whom hi: 
parents had brought over from Germany, and who 
was a marvellous player on the harpsichord: The 
harpsichord then filled the place of the pianoforte 
which ‘only. came into general use some fifteen or 
twenty years later. The boy was advertised as ‘The 
Wonder of Nature,’ and truly he was a marvel. He 
seemed to know by instinct all about music without 
learning it. He had already composed pieces for.his 
own instrument, and one day, when his father was 
too ill to stand the noise of his playing, he fell to and 
composed a symphony for ten or twelve instruments 
This child was the world-famous Mozart, the most 
wonderful composer, if mot the greatest, before 
Beethoven. Though he lived but 35 years, dying in 
1791, he composed many hundred works of all kinds, 
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opet symphonies, church services, cantatas 
quartets, trios, sonatas, etc., etc., and numbers of 
hese are still the delight of lovers of music Some 
of his operas, especially, have never been surpassed. 
His life was n¢ one Che people of Vienna, 
wi nostly ved a it his x nius, but did 
»t seen care 16 had enough to live upon or 
t. When the height of his fame, only a 


his funeral, and to this day 





oO oI nov where his body lies. The 
quartet played on this occasion is one of the most 
mous of his ‘chamber’ works, 7.¢., of pieces written 

' , 


performed in small or moderate sized rooms. 


One must remember, in listening to it, that like all 
uw hat time, it was not intended to be 
performed in large concert halls. Though the instru- 
n used the same, it will be found to be very 
liffes s regards general effect, from the quartet 
which began the evening here more than a 
centul { time betweea_the ) rks. Mozart's i: 
ill most transparent and brightly tuneful music. Tl 
lov vement (No has th nder feeling and 
ong haracter which runs through so much of 
his worl Phe finale, called a ‘rondo’ or round 
because the principal ‘sub or tune keeps con 
tantly returning, in bjs gayest and most airy 
manner—a perfect stream of delightful melody, 

Mr. Werner Laurie is publishing shortly History 


f English Cathedral Mus from 1549 to 1889, by 


Michael's 





John S. Bumpus, Hon Librarian 5. 
College, Tenbury In the twe chapters of which 
the work is composed, our cathedramusic is dealt 
with in a it historical ratl than critical rhe 
lives and works of ur greatest masters of ecclesiasti 
al harmony, from the time of the Reformation to the 
close of the last century, a lescribed as fully as 
space \ ill permit students ll find a list of service 
and anthems which up to Nar either been 
unpublished or accessible in expensive form. A 
feature is a chapter giving a sketch of church musi 

England prior to the adopt of the first Prayei 
| | } Edward VI in 1 rhe 40 illust: 

‘ ist of portraits of the principal compc 

describ together with facsin reproductions 

wes of musical autograph printed boo} 
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Our Music Folio. 


/ ile Tits adie OCcasi VEUUET of Mill 
weet ap; -a} 
Published by Charles Sheard & Co., 196, Shaftes 

bury Ave W.C 

NM I ream a ] ( nstance Vv. White A 
delightfully dreamy by tl withor of ' Sleey and 
Forge Price 2/- nett 

‘Charme,’ valse Boston by Th. Pinet his goes 


witha fine 


Published by Edwin Ashdown, 


Square, London 


ng throughout and should be popular 


Ltd., 


The Students’ Library,’ edited and revised, with 


and analytical m, ard 
to each number, by Dr. 
Bellairs, M.A., MUS. DOCc., etc., etc. Here 
l of piano solos by the great 
edited in the most enlightening and interest 

No pains have been red to help and 
student, and we can only say no pian 


mstorical tes, notes on for 
chnical exercise 
Ralph H 

’ ‘ ? } 1 
l a | | colecuon 
master 
ing manner. 


nstruct the 


student should be without this magnificent ‘ library 

each number of which is-sold at the marvellously low 

price of 1/- nett With continental fingering There 

a 12 mbers out, and t! ibrary’ is to contain 
l more We hope to gi i full list ne of out 
uc 


Hanover 


Published by J. Roberts & Co., Harrington 
Square, N.W., and 180, Wardour Street, W. 
‘Romance,’ f in and piano, by Karl Kap 
\n artistic piece and full of feeling. It includes two 
passages in the sixth and seventh positions, thongh 
the solo part lays mostly in the lower. The accom- 
paniment is a fine one, supporti! lin exceilently. 

Price 2; ett 

[The Happy Vale,’ by J. 

Barron \ taking Japanese love song. 
Che Ardent Lover,’ by C. Thorne. 

vocal duet for mezzo soprano or baritone. 2/- 


g the vi 


Noel, words by P. J. 
2/- nett 

A bumorous 
nett. 


Published by Charles Woolhouse, 174, Wardour 
otreet ° 
‘Two Melod in the First Position,’ for violin, 
with pianot r American organ accompaniment 
(for: y mateurs), by James ¢ 1.S.M 


3eazley, 


op. 210). J se little pieces are most opportune for 
beginners, ‘ written,’ we are told, ‘to afford interest 
and amfisement to tho 10 have acquired the art of 
straight bowing and a loose wrist, all difficulties of 


bowing, fingering, skips, etc., have been carefully 
avoided.’ Indeed, nothing could be presented easier, 
r with ntore thought, to the young aspirant of the 
Everything is explained. We should welcome 
more violin music of this sort for beginners. Price 


violin 


P shed by Breitkopf & Hartel, 54, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, W. 

Impromptu,’ for violin and pianoforte, by 
Thomassin, op. 64. A fine composition, decidedly 
lifficult. All the lition Breitkopt & 
Hartel, No. 27 

Sonate in E moll,’ for violin and pianoforte, als« 
by D. Thomassin, op. 72.. Again we must say of this 
Sonata, that it is decidedly difficult, and is suitable 
It ineludes, 1 Praitn 


f ed violinist. 
1 Adagio, adagio 


Désiré 


positions. EF 


O07. 


only for the advan 
dium, andante molto sostenuto 
Finale, allegro appassionata, and 
en pages. Edition Breitkopf 


non troppo ii 





n the sol ypart toc 


Auction Prices. 


Wednesday, October 28th, 
Messrs. Glendining & Co.’s Galleries, 7, 
Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W., the follow- 
ing prices were realized :- 


On T9038, at 





\ fine old Italian violin £6 5s., a fine old 
Italian violin, labelled Carlo Bergonzi, with 
DOW, £0, Bernardel f, 5 10S., J. Bb. \ uillaume 
{32, Bernardel, with bow, £12, Andreas 
Postacchini, with Messrs. Beare & Goodwin's 
certificate, £15, Georges Chanot 
Guadagnini £6 5s., a fine old English violin, 
with'Mr. G. A. Chanot’s certificate, £5 7s. 6d., 
a fine old violin, with bow, £5 ros., a fine old 
labelled Paolo Albani, with bow, 
£4 1tos., an old Italian violin 44, a fine old 
violin £5 10s 


! 


"Cellos by 


£29, 


violin, 


Fine old French ’cello £6 Turner 

£6 15s., an old ‘cello, attributed to Testore, 
15s., a fine old ‘cello £6 §s., a genuine old 

‘cello £5 2s. 6d., Peter Walmsley £12 Los. 


10S., 


A fine old Italian viola £6. 
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Rudall, Carte & Co. 


Have the SOLE AGENCY 
for the famous GEORGES 


MOUGENOT 
SS 


Violins, Violas, 








and Violoncellos. 








and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. 


93, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 





B. & M. 


(BARNES & MULLINS) 


Absolutely guarantee the following 


TRUE AND TESTED 
STRINGS 


FOR THE 


VIRTUOSO 


NOTHING BETTER TO BE HAD. 
8. 





Violin E (enen'Stn 

Violin A ‘s 

Violin D » cess 
Violin G (eurnithee we 
Accribelle (4 icngtnein ananveiope) 13 


3, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Qa & © O OD > 
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STAINER’S STRINGS 








HESE STRINGS are prepared by a New Process from the 

finest gut of English lambs, and, owing té the use of a 

powerlul antiseptic during manufacture, the finished strings remain in 
prime condition for years, even in the hottest climates. 


ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST. 





in 


Perfect Tone—Just like Italian. 


Remarkably True—Absolutely correct fifths. 
Very Durable—Stronger strings cannot be made. 





Hi Sample consisting of—3 full length €, 2 slength A, 2 slength D, } Silvered G, 
In neat box will be sent post free on receipt of remittance for 1/7. 
SpzciaL Prices rok QUANTITIES. 





GENUINE RUFFINI VIOLIN STRINGS—E 8d., A 8d., D 10d. each, Post Free. Guaranteed 
Fresh and Direct from the Factory. 








Repairs caretulip done by Experienced Wiorkmen, 


THE STAINER MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., 


.« VIOLIN DEPARTMENT, .. 
92. ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 
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J. Cmanot, Mirecourt, 1760-1830. 


G. Cuanot, Mirecourt & Paris, 1801-1878. 
G. Cuanot, London, 18631-1895. 


Yoszra CHANOT, London, 1866. 
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CHANOT VIOL INS 


are known all over the musical world, and it is conceded by 
competent judges that, next to those of the great Italian 
makers, they are the finest violins, both for workmanship 
and tone. This is evidenced by their steadily increasing 
value. The experience gained by four generations, spread 
over more than a century, is now utilised in the. production 
of perfect violins, both for tone and workmanship, The 
wood used is of the finest producable from the Black Forest 
andthe Alps. These violins will.survive all the cheap 
instruments turned out from foreign factories, and are a good 
investment. Those now being made by JOSEPH CHANOT 
can be obtained for from TEN to TWENTY GUINEAS at 


157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 





Opinions given as to the make and value of old instruments for a moderate-fee. 





The ‘Croonings 
of a Cowboy’ 


AND OTHER VERSES. 
BY 


JOHN PIRIE, 


Scotsman, Rancher and Cowboy. 
se *e & 

A remarkable power of language. 
These Verses are written from practical 
experience of life in the Far West. 

Fa s# s& 

PRICE i/- I NETT, Post Free. 


Write for Holiday reading to 


The Sanctuary Press, No. 11, Cursitor St., 
London, E.C 


‘These verses of the praire recall in a certain 
‘vitality and swing, the Australian poems of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon. They are essentialiy the work of an 
outdoor spirit, and are full of the breath of the prairie ; 

but the writer's vision is acute as well as wide. 
The Literary World. 





The Music Lovers Libraty. 


Each Volume 3s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


Stories from the Operas 


(In 2 Vols.) 
By GLADYS DAVIDSON. 


— 


Chats’ On Violins. 


By OLGA RACSTER. Fully illustrated. 


Chats with IusicLovers. 


By Doctor Siig W. PATTERSON. 


Chats on the Violoncello. 


By OLGA RACSTER, 18 Illustrations. 





—Also at— 
THE SANCTUARY PRESS, 11, Corstror St., E.C. 





Entered at Stationers Hall, 
Distributing Agent: 


All Rights Reserved. 


C. W. Dante, No. 11, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 
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